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X. — On Paul's ' Principien der Sprachgeschichte.'* 
By JULIUS GOEBEL, PH. D., 

INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

The scientfic confession of faith of the Neo-Grammarians, al- 
ready upon various occasions fragmentarily announced, has 
found its first systematic presentation in Paul's ' Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte,' which has just appeared in a second revised 
and enlarged edition. Inasmuch as this book reflects the views 
of a number of distinguished scholars who claim to have revolu- 
tionized linguistic science, it demands our attention a priori and 
necessitates an exposi of its fundamental views and presump- 
tions : for this much commended New Method of the school of 
neo-grammarians must finally take its stand upon linguistic 
principles entirely different from those of earlier enquirers. It 
is these principles which determine the method even should 
they be as yet but half realized. A non-partisan critic will be 
little disturbed if the members of the new school boast of feeling 
greater earnestness on behalf of science than others, or if in any 
other way they recommend their new tendenz. He will endeavor, 
before all things, to follow out the historical development of the 
new principles, he will test their worth and authority, from which 
the propriety of their application would readily appear. 

The dogmatic-rationalistic form of Paul's book makes the 
understanding of the historical development of the new princi- 
ples difficult, inasmuch as it almost purposely conceals the 
connection with earlier efforts and quotes by preference 
the works of those who sympathize with the new movement. 
If efforts have not been wanting to follow our principles of speech 
individually back even to antiquity, I believe no one has yet 
undertaken to ascertain the origin of the entire manner of 
thought upon which these principles rest. It is certainly true 
that the adherents of the new school represent a new mode of 
thought, but they err in proclaiming this mode as an original and 
suddenly-appearing revelation. It has long been a well known, 
if not sufficiently emphasized fact, that the older linguistic 
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science of the Germans had its roots in the soil of the poetieo- 
philosophical views of the last century and became governed 
similarly to that philosophy of thought which the great literary 
revolution engendered and aesthetically realized in its literary 
monuments. This intimate connection seems in the almost 
prophetic works of Herder to be embodied, as it were, in one 
man : cf. his Uber den Ursprung der Sprache." How linguis- 
tic enquiry had its point of departure in poetic conceptions, is 
to be seen most clearly in W. von Humboldt's linguistic 
studies as well as in Jacob Grimm's scientific activity. But a 
revolution was to take place in the intellectual life of the German 
people. Wearied of philosophical speculation, scientific effort 
turned toward a domain to which Goethe, in particular, had 
already directed the method of historical observation as well as 
the idea of Evolution. Here, assuredly, nothing was to be 
gained by philosophical speculations. The matter, which was 
the subject of enquiry, and which had no direct relations with 
the thinking and feeling Ego, demanded practical experiment, 
the mechanical-mathematic method, the calmly calculating 
intellect. There was little room for analogical conclusions from 
the Ego, or for the intuitions of feeling, both of which had 
certified their riddle-solving might over all things which they 
sought to study concerning the historical development of the 
human mind. Where, in the previous period, the highest ideal 
had been Genius, in which the force of enquiring and effective- 
ly-realizing intuition had found its purest embodiment, we now 
find honor accorded to the combining intellect, and where this 
was wanting, to material-accumulating industry. 

It was natural that the great triumph in the domain of 
natural science should invite the application of a similar method 
of enquiry in respect to the history of human intellectual life. 
After the new method had been tested by Buckle with appar- 
ently such brilliant success in the investigation of "Kultur- 
geschichte" after Schleicher, and later Whitney had made 
a similar attempt with regard to linguistic science, appeared W. 
Scherer to sketch with daring hand the new principles of 
linguistic science. In the preface to the first edition of his 
work : ' Zur Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr.,' as well as in various pas- 
sages in the book, we find for the first time a formulating of the 
main principles which he afterward, in the second edition, added 
to the chapter entitled ' Principien.' These main principles have 
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since dominated discussions of a general nature up to the ap- 
pearance of Paul's book. That the method of natural science 
and of Darwin were present to Scherer's mind as models is 
explicitly acknowledged. Inasmuch as he first makes use of 
speech phenomena of the present time in order to explain speech 
phenomena of the past, he maintains the regularity of phonetic 
change. Inasmuch as a -struggle for existence has taken place 
between roots and words once existing, and since, further, 
apparent offenses against the regularity of phonetic change 
appear, it is necessary to explain these phenomena. The 
explanation offered is the presumption of two factors in particu- 
lar : Analogy and Differentiation. In addition to this, the study 
of the dialects as well as of the general conditions of civilization 
are recommended as a methodo-logical expedient. 

It is clear that thus not merely the entire trend of the new 
mode of enquiry was indicated but that the new method was 
already applied in individual departments ; nay more, even that 
in general the classification had been arranged which we find in 
the different chapters of Paul's work. Bearing in mind the 
deep veneration expressed by the Neo-Grammarians for the 
principle of causation, the unprejudiced observer will be surprised 
to remark how little they emphasize the causal relation existing 
between their predecessors and themselves, and how, while 
posing as creative geniuses, they do not omit the useful precau- 
tion of striving to be taken for such (cf. P. 6). — That Paul 
himself perfectly well comprehends that his work stands in con- 
nection with the above sketch of the general tendency of intel- 
lectual life is shown by his introduction, in which he endeavors 
to define the conception, the authority, and the task of the 
" Principienlehre," to which effort he has been led by the ex- 
ample of similar efforts in the department of natural science, 
although he would certainly energetically protest should any 
one see in his book a work which had been produced according 
to the principle of analogy or imitation. He, too, is desirous of 
inquiring into the ever abiding fundamental conditions in the 
process of historical development, but he knows right well that 
linguistic science is not to be treated simply as a natural science. 
Hence, following in the steps of others, he makes a distinction 
between natural science and what he calls " Kulturwissenschaft," 
and finds that the essence of the latter lies in the psychic factor 
which determines all culture or civilization ; that hence the main 
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task of the principles of this " Kulturwissenschaft " is, to state 
the general conditions under which the psychical and physical 
factors, while following out their own laws, work together to a 
common end. Since the fact that such a " Principienlehre " 
could not be obtained without definite preliminary metaphysical 
suppositions, or theories, frequently arrests Paul's attention, and 
since he gives us to understand that it is as a linguistic philos- 
opher that he desires to address us, we ask permission to test 
his philosophy somewhat more closely. 

Linguistic science belongs, of course, to this " Kulturwissen- 
schaft," and inasmuch as the latter, according to Paul, is 
capable of displaying the most exact results, it is necessary to 
understand what he understands thereby. In the. first place as 
to the name. Ordinarily the term " Geisteswissenschaft " is 
used, but Paul rejects this because an intellectual culture or 
civilization without physical ground-work is unthinkable. The 
age of transcendental idealism which constructed everything 
from the Ego without taking cognizance of the physical factors 
in history, is long gone by. He who to-day speaks of man in 
the scientific sense has always the psycho-physical unity of 
human nature before his eyes, and it is this unity of which Paul 
speaks. Here, where mind and nature, as it were, meet and 
bring forth a quite peculiar product, it was necessary to enter 
upon the character of natural science and that of the mind, or 
soul, as well as upon the difference of the cognition and of the 
method which results from that distinction. Here, before all 
things, it was necessary to show that the "Principienlehre" 
aimed at by Paul is much more easily established in the domain 
of natural science, inasmuch as here every occurrence, every 
variation of the atom proceeds rigidly and mechanically, and 
shows itself to be the rigorous result of the Law of Cause and 
Effect. It also ought to have been shown that such a mechanical 
Law of Necessity does not obtain in the domain of the mind, or 
soul, inasmuch as our Consciousness is not divided into atoms 
but forms a unit, a unit endowed with freedom. It should also 
have been shown that because the principles of development are 
not the same, we are able to acquaint ourselves with those prin- 
ciples which obtain in the domain of nature. Further, since both 
a psychical and a physical element are contained in speech it 
becomes the duty of the philosopher to show how two principles, 
fundamentally distinct and connected with two entirely different 
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domains, should here work harmoniously together in the creation 
of a single product. 

Whether this fundamental distinction has presented itself to 
Paul's consciousness, we cannot say, and owing to this want of 
certainty a genuine philosophical point of view is not disclosed 
by him. He does not become clear till he regards " Kulturwis- 
senschaft" as "Gesellschaftswissenschaft." He says, and rightly, 
that civilization first arises through the mutual influence of 
individuals upon one another; he indicates the process as to 
how this mutual influence proceeds, as well as the relation of the 
individual to the mass, and characterizes these as the peculiar 
tasks of the "Principienlehre." From a comparison drawn from 
the history of the evolution of organic nature according to 
which a higher organism arises from the co-operation of cells in 
accordance with the principle of the division of labor, he passes 
to a criticism of Lazarus's and Steinthal's presumption of a 
" Folk-soul." Paul is not satisfied with the presumption, 
because both these savants speak of a " Folk-psychology " 
which has the same relation to individual peoples as the com- 
mon psychology has to the individual person ; further, that it is 
as little correct to call the characteristics of single peoples a 
psychology as it would be to apply that term to the description 
of the mental characteristics of a single person. In his zeal to 
give these scholars a lesson upon the conception of psychology, 
Paul has entirely forgotten that there is such a thing as descrip- 
tive psychology, which, inasmuch as it presents those general 
conclusions which are to be learned from the utterances and 
actions of many individuals, perhaps conducts to more abiding 
results than that highly prized psychology of rigid law which, 
as we shall see, is erected upon metaphysical hypotheses. Such 
a descriptive psychology is not by any means mere history as 
Paul imagines. His chief stumbling-block, however, is the 
conception of Lazarus and Steinthal above mentioned, of a 
Folk-soul, which he calls an abstraction and of which he utters 
a strong condemnation. The only reason he offers for his op- 
position to this abstraction, is that there is no such thing as a 
concrete Folk-soul, otherwise he indulges in declamation 
merely. We think it possible that we, in this regard, under- 
stand Paul better than he does himself. 

From the comparison with the procedure in the domain of 
organic nature already mentioned, it is seen that Paul imagines 
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the mutual influence of individuals upon one another to be the 
same as that under which the individual cells unite for the 
production of a higher organism in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of the division of labor. From his later expos?., it be- 
comes clear that he lays down as a fact of fundamental importance 
that a purely psychic interaction is only accomplished within the 
individual soul, and that all communication between different 
minds, or souls, can only be accomplished by indirect and 
physical means. It is clear how Paul obtains, from the above 
data, his mechanical materialistic conception of society. A 
number of individuals, only in their own soul capable of a 
psychical interaction, have found themselves, like the cells, 
constituting a Whole, that is to say, Society. But this thought 
is not new ; there was no need of Paul's borrowing it from 
natural science. We have, it is true, in reality to do with 
individual men only, of whom but a few believe in direct com- 
munication of mind, or souls, among themselves, as modern 
spiritualism teaches. Inasmuch as the fact has been observed 
from ancient times, the state, or society, has been regarded, from 
the days of the Sophists, of Plato, and of Aristotle, through 
the middle ages and up to modern times, either as a mechanical 
combination of individuals or as an animal organism. Since 
Paul decides in favor of the first of these two views, he has by 
no means risen above the level of his forerunners, but has simply 
announced the mechanical materialistic mode of thought which 
he has borrowed from natural science. Society is neither a 
machine composed of human atoms nor is it a colossal organism 
animated by a Folk-soul, but a Reality consisting of psycho- 
physical, living, unities ; in which the individual appears 
determined and, in its turn, determining this reality. Every 
attempt to construct psychologically a human being independent 
of society, is idle folly. The realization of Paul's idea of 
society is only to be found in a lunatic asylum or in a house of 
correction, the inmates of which are known only by the numbers 
they bear and in connection with whom there can be no mention 
of a "common spirit" or of a Folk-soul." 

It is therefore a violent contradiction when Paul, compelled 
by the facts of experience, assumes a psychic interaction between 
the individual members of society. He does this inasmuch as 
he speaks of the transformation of indirect associations into 
direct, a transformation which, it is claimed, takes place within 
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the individual mind, and the result of which is then carried over 
to other minds. One sees here that Paul employs expressions, 
as indeed he does throughout his entire book, which are borrowed 
from psychology. It is, therefore, high time that we examine 
his psychology somewhat more closely. These general discus- 
sions on which Paul appears particularly to pride himself are 
assuredly only entered into in order to explain the nature of 
speech. Since he has expressed himself decidedly an enemy of 
abstractions, by the side of which he places his concrete Reality, 
since he has several times assured us that he, in scientific fashion, 
adheres closely to facts, a favorable judgment of h;s psychology 
is roused by anticipation. 

We cannot certainly forget how Paul in his zeal against ab- 
stractions, in his struggles after exactitude, arrived at that 
imaginary caricature of society. Hence we prudently ask here 
whether the psychologic picture of humanity which Paul 
sketches accords with the reality. For if such is the case, the 
picture of society which we have criticized and which is described 
according to the natural science method, is correct. — Paul 
facilitates for us the enquiry into the origin of his psychologic 
views by the acknowledgment that he regards psychology in 
the same sense as does Herbart, namely, as the science of the 
relation of conceptions among themselves. Although he, Paul, 
avoids giving us his own ideas concerning the psychic processes 
in the individual, we can still tell from indications given, fvow he 
imagines them to take place. In the first place, he believes 
absolutely, with Herbart and his followers, that the most 
essential and characteristic activity of the soul consists in the 
power of mental representation, or conception, and that the 
individual products of this activity, that is, these mental concep- 
tions, or ideas, combine in the soul in groups. Like Herbart 
and particularly like Steinthal, he lays great weight upon the 
fact that these groups, for the most part, remain in the soul in 
the darkness of the Unconscious, according to the law that 
everything that has once been in consciousness afterward remains 
in ^consciousness as an effective force. These groups of ideas, 
or conceptions, are a product of all that has ever entered into 
consciousness in the forms of speech by means of listening to 
others, or through our own utterances, or by thought. Intro- 
duced into consciousness in groups, it is in groups also that they 
remain in wwconsciousness. At the same time the ideas, or 
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representations in thought, of sounds following one upon an- 
other, and of the motions of the speech-organs proceeding one 
after the other, become associated in a regular order, or series. 
Series of sounds and motions become associated among them- 
selves. With both these, the ideas or conceptions for which 
the series serve as symbols, associate themselves ; and not merely 
the conceptions of word-meanings but also the conceptions of 
syntactic relations. And not merely the individual words, but 
longer series of sounds, entire sentences, associate themselves 
directly with the thought contained in them. 

These groups are to be distinguished from the categories 
which become abstracted by means of grammatical reflection. 
Paul calls them, that is these groups, organisms which are not 
only to be found in continuous motion in every individual but 
which are always different according to the different individuals. 
These psychic organisms are, according to Paul, the bearers of 
evolution, that is, it is by them that evolution is effected. The 
sounds once spoken have no evolution. It becomes, therefore, 
the task of the linguistic investigator to present as faithful a 
picture as possible of the psychic organism. He must not 
simply enumerate all the elements of which they consist, but he 
must consider the relations they bear to one another ; he must 
show their relative strength, the many-sided influences to which 
they have been subjected among themselves, the degree of the 
closeness and constancy of these relations ; in short, to use a 
popular expression, he must show how the "Sprachgefuhl," as it 
were, works and acts. Further, according to Paul, in order 
fully to describe the condition of a language, it would be neces- 
sary to observe accurately the procedure or activity of the 
groups of ideas relative to speech in every individual using 
speech, and then to compare in detail the results thus obtained. 
The general view of which we should then be in possession 
would show what was particular to the individual and what was 
general, for, be it remembered, use or custom, governs the 
speech of the individual only to a certain degree. The speech 
organism, however, cannot be directly examined since it rests in 
the unconscious. In view of the important rdle which the 
psychic factor plays not only in Paul's book but also in the 
works of his sympathizers, we cannot but be surprised that the 
delineation of the psychic factor is so short and meagre. Since 
it is a question here of a matter of the highest degree important, 
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a matter on which, as we shall see, the entire later development 
of the subject depends, it was to be expected that the psychic 
process, as it rules in speech, would have received an exact 
elucidation and foundation. But Paul has here evidently taken 
for granted that his readers are acquainted with Herbart's 
psychology, and refers also to several passages in Steinthal's 
work. He has incorporated the results of both in his book. 
There must, however, surely be some who are not exactly pre- 
pared to believe in the infallibility of the Herbart school of 
psychology. 

In the first place we ask : does the entire psychic activity of 
man consist in the power of mental representation or conception 
of ideas? It is known that this presumption of Herbart fol- 
lows upon the fact, that in his psychology he starts out from 
dogmatic metaphysical suppositions. In order to escape the 
contradictions which our conceptions gained from experience 
offer, and particularly the idea of mind (Geist) offers, Herbart 
defines the soul (Seele) as primary substance, as simple being. 
As such it, the soul, possesses no forces, or properties, neither 
ideas, nor feelings, nor desires. It knows nothing concerning 
itself or other things, it has no forms of perception or of thought, 
no laws of action or of will. The simple essence of the soul is 
unknown. Circumstances first put it (the soul) in possession of 
the power of conceiving, or forming ideas. These circumstances 
are, that many substances exist which, by coming together, 
make their quality and power effective and so, as it were, disturb 
the original quality or nature of the soul. The result of this dis- 
turbance is self-preservation on the part of the soul, and this 
self-preservation Herbart calls sensation, the only phenomenon 
really known to us. Upon this principle of self-preservation 
against disturbance rest the various phenomena of motion, of 
chemical affinity, of organization, of imponderation, as well as 
psychic phenomena. 

It is already clear, from what has been said, that Herbart's 
metaphysical view is a materialistic one, that it rests upon an 
equalizing of mind and matter, and of this experience offers us 
no proof. Our experience teaches us rather that our intellectual 
activity does not rest merely upon the power of forming con- 
ceptions or ideas, an activity occasioned by the disturbances 
which the atoms produce around us. This would be to make 
our intellectual activity resemble the pictures upon the dead 
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camera of a photographer. To say nothing of the contradictions 
which lie in Herbart's conception of the soul, we know nothing 
of a soul whose ideas or conceptions are not connected with 
feelings or emotion and movements of the will. But since 
Herbart regards the soul as substance and thinks that it does 
not essentially differ from the atoms in nature, he applies the 
mechanical explanation, as seen in the domain of physical nature, 
to the elucidation of mental processes. Ideas conduct them- 
selves in entire accordance with the law of inertia and persis- 
tence, the one remains until dislodged by another. Again, the 
changes in our minds arise through the movements of ideas in 
exactly the same way in which changes in the domain of 
physical nature arise through the movements of matter. In 
doing this the mind, in perfect accord with its nature, naturally 
remains entirely without will. But who will be willing to admit 
that all that which we call life takes place in our mind like a 
chemical process, that not we but only our ideas really live, 
"dass wir geschoben werden wahrendwirglauben zu schieben"? 
In order to establish the mechanism of ideas or conceptions, 
Herbart ascribes to them those powers which we had believed 
to belong to the mind. Without assistance from the mind, the 
ideas arrange themselves, and group themselves like atoms 
round a centre. Just as it seems to us impossible that the mind, 
which has no power of receiving impressions, should suffer dis- 
turbances in consequence of accidental circumstances, so does 
this representation of conceptions, as endowed with forces, seem 
to us absurd. Were Herbart's entire presentation of psy- 
chologic processes only an analogy taken from the physical 
world, it might escape criticism , but, as a materialist, everything 
he says is meant in earnest. The picture of an individual ruled 
by his ideas is that of a lunatic and not of a sane man. 

Through reproduction and association the groups, or masses, 
of ideas arrange themselves together of their own accord. 
Every activity of the mind: understanding, imagination, and 
memory, are claimed to consist in these groups. Accordingly 
everything is based upon the senses. Herbart has no idea of 
an inner experience which is based upon feeling or emotion and 
which produces a process in the mind that is independent of 
sensations. The insufficiency of his psychology, its incapacity 
to explain the higher elements of life, are particularly seen in 
his Esthetics which never rise above formal definitions. The 
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same is true of his Ethics and indeed of all matters he treats, 
which do not proceed from the senses or the mental activities. 
It has therefore been properly said that, according to Herbart, 
our self-consciousness, like all knowledge, is but a delusion, for 
a mind or soul of the nature of which we know nothing, and of 
which the entire activity is occupied with self-preservation, has 
no true knowledge of itself nor of the exterior world. All knowl- 
edge is then but a delusion. 

We can understand why Paul adopted a psychology of 
which all the processes proceed with the necessity of natural 
operations, in which the mind is treated as an atom, as Paul 
requires it to be in order to support his mechanical conception. 
We can now understand how he came to his atom-composed 
picture of society, how for him physical nature and mind are 
not fundamentally separated domains and that for him there is 
no necessity of the knowledge of nature and of a knowledge in 
relation to things of the mind or soul. After having arrived at 
his scientific conception by means of a psychology which is a 
combination of natural science and materialistic mechanism, he 
applies this conception to speech in which the mind and nature 
come in contact, both of which latter, however, are, for him, one 
and the same. — It seems to us however, that Paul has commit- 
ted errors in his delineation of the psychic life. The vagueness 
and indefiniteness of the conception of the idea which we note 
in Herbart, are also apparent in Paul. For instance, on 
one occasion he speaks of ideas in Herbart's metaphysical 
psychologic sense, then under the same term he indicates that 
which has entered into consciousness in the form of speech, and 
finally he returns to the previous notions. Psychologic processes 
become a veritable spawn when Paul enumerates the varied 
associations (referring to the principle of association) which, ac- 
cording to his idea, form speech. Here in particular we remark 
the influence of Herbart's ideas and it is sad to see how Paul, 
the enemy of abstractions, who claims ever to deal only with the 
reality, with the actual individual, draws a picture which far 
more closely resembles some chemically produced homunculus 
than a living being. It was only through being led astray by 
the analogy of natural science that it was possible for Paul to 
commit the mistake of calling his idea-groups, organisms. We 
know that Herbart, too, endeavored to establish a similar 
idea, that is, a kind of organism, inasmuch as he ascribed forces, 
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or powers, to the ideas, and in a way personified them. This is, 
however, but a play of the imagination. For nobody will digni- 
ty by the name organism that which is a mere aggregate of 
atoms, in this case ideas, which, by means of forces falsely as- 
cribed to them, have come together. Even the most ingenious 
machine is not an organism, for from this latter the idea of life 
absolutely cannot be disassociated. Paul is therefore, in our 
opinion, under the greatest delusion when he identifies the de- 
scription of those automatic organisms and their relation to one 
another with the " sprachgefuhl," since speech-usage, as well as 
experience recognizes in the term "sprachgefuhl" something 
quite different from the psychological process described by him. 
For if the groups of ideas come together and act, or work, in 
the manner described by him, there can be no such thing as a 
subjective activity of the mind or soul as is implied in the word 
" sprachgefuhl." 

This is seen most clearly in the learning of a foreign language. 
I may know all the words in the German language, these may 
have associated themselves with my ideas, and have grouped 
themselves as organisms in Paul's sense, and still I would have 
no German "sprachgefuhl," and as long as I do not possess this 
I will not be completely master of the German language. It is 
true, Paul speaks of this term " sprachgefuhl " as a popular 
one, nevertheless in its true meaning it would come nearer to 
the truth than to his own psychological terminology, concerning 
which we have found that it explains nothing. Further, since 
enquirers like Schleicher, Hildebrand and others use the 
expression " sprachgefuhl " with good results, we need not be 
troubled by disdainful disapproval of Paul, especially as he has 
nothing better to offer. He who uses the term " sprachgefuhl " 
takes for granted first of all, by using that very word "gefuhl," 
the living, working, spontaneous mind, or soul, of man and not 
the mind of a homunculus endowed with chemical properties as 
seen in Paul's system. It is a fact of fundamental importance 
that all our conceptions are permeated and animated by feeling 
and hence do not lead an atomlike, independent existence as 
Herbart and, with him, Paul teaches. 



